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THE CHALLENGE OF THE DAY 


Salvador de Madariaga 


The Twentieth century has brought two movements 
of extraordinary magnitude: on the one hand, a 
leap ahead in the scientific and technical domination 
of mankind over matter which reduces the advances 
of the past century to almost insignificant propor- 
tions; on the other hand, a gradual simplification of 
international tensions which tends to reduce the for- 
merly intricate and complex international politics to 
a simple duel between two groups captained by two 
colossi. 

At first glance these two movements appear to be 
mutually independent. But basically they are merely 
two aspects of the same phenomenon: the gradual 
evolution of humanity toward a full awareness of 
itself in relation to the universe. Seen in this way, 
the totality of present conflicts takes on a vigorous 
and dramatic outline. Humanity confronts a challenge 
of destiny. If we fail to meet this challenge, the mere 
potency of our own arms, wielded by our un- 
worthy hands, will fatally destroy us. But if we realize 
that the era of the hydrogen bomb must perforce be 
an era of supranational reason, then we will enter 
into a new period in our evolution toward a full 
awareness of our existence as human beings. 

Up to now the signs are not favorable. The human 
world is divided by an abyss which separates two 
ways of life and of understanding life: the first 
takes as its solution a return to the most barbarous 
ways of the blackest eras; whereas the other, by in- 
fusing life with good will, even nobility of feeling, is 
still far from the visionary summit necessary for ful- 
filling the tasks of the day. Should we try to elevate 
ourselves above this abyss in order to see things with 
the perspective of a long-range human evolution, we 
could summarize our observations as follows: 

Man’s evolution is the spearhead of the evolution 
of life, which began when physical evolution was al- 
ready well underway on the planet. Now evolution 
of life brought to the earth a principle and a tendency 
diametrically opposed to the tendency which rules 
physical evolution. In reality, evolution of matter 
always tends toward disintegration, pulverization, 
equalization. Mountains disappear, worn away by the 
wind, the rain and the sun; rivers and oceans re- 
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plenish themselves; temperatures tend to become 
equalized, and with the passage of time all ends up 
in the dead equality of grains of sand, all identical, 
all sterile. 

But life, on the other hand, activates an evolution 
which is exactly the contrary. The initial cell be- 
comes constantly more complicated and gives rise 
to amoeba, lichen, plants, animals, mankind. And 
thus, from the most elemental cells to the sublimity 
of the Sistine Chapel or the Ninth Symphony, life 
becomes constantly more noble, more complex, more 
independent of direct physical needs, more original, 
creative, varied. 

This is the challenge of the day. There are those 
who would reduce us to equality: like the identical 
grains of sand in the desert. Communism leads 
onto this road, but also certain misguided forms 
of equalitarian socialism. Thus the guides and lead- 
ers of this political school would reduce humanity to 
the level of the mineral kingdom. Their eyes do not 
discern the true law of human evolution. 

On the other hand, the nationalists. These would 
bring humanity to the level of the herd. For them, 
the nation is as a herd of elephants, buffalos or 
giraffes; and they of course can not succeed in rais- 
ing themselves above the interests and ability of the 
animals of their class. They are not as reactionary as 
are the communists, because they would not go so far 
as to reduce humanity to a desert of grains of sand; 
but they would take it backward to the level of the 
animals. 

So the challenge of the day consists in obliging 
mankind to renounce the dream of an equality of 
death and the nightmare of a nationalism of the vir- . 
gin forest, so as to elevate itself to the idea of an 
organized humanity, conscious of its common spirit, 
constituted in federations of free collectivities capable 
of cooperation in peace and freedom. 

As a pledge of commitment to this policy and a 
guarantee that the great powers are proceeding in the 
right direction, I would like to see the international- 
ization of oil and uranium resources and of civil avia- 
tion, all limited for the time being, of course, to the 
non-communist world. 








SPAIN AWAITS HER HOUR (PARTI) 


Rodolfo Llopis 


Though the Army is the factor most responsible for 
the implantation of the dictatorship and its survival, 
the Church, having sided with the rebels from the very 
beginning and having given them the benefit of all 
its moral force, contributed enormously to the triumph 
of the rebellion and installation of the dictatorship. 
The Church and the Army have always been and 
continue to be two of the three great pillars of the 
Franco regime. The third pillar is the Falange. But 
the difference is that whereas the Church and Army 
contributed an effective force to the rebellion and dic- 
tatorship, the Falange on the other hand derived from 
the rebellion and dictatorship the force of which it 
boasts. 


The “Old Shirts” 

At the time that the rebellion broke out the Falange 
was an ineffectual group. It claimed a membership of 
20,000 in all Spain, and even this was surely an in- 
flated figure. The Falange had passed through not a 
few crises of leadership and doctrine before and after 
the merging of the “Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Sin- 
dicalista” with the “Falange Espanola” in February, 
1934, into what was thereafter called the ‘“Falange Es- 
panola y de las J.O.N.S.” Its definitive program, the 
famous Veintiseis puntos (Twenty-six points) was ap- 
proved in October of that same year. 

In those days the Falange was no more than a 
mere handful of audacious youths, inebriated with the 
idea of action. It included quite a few intellectuals 
and some titles, as well as members of the laboring 
classes and some adventurers who soon turned into 
mercenaries in crime. 

Whether consciously or unconsciously, the Falange 
served the ends of certain reactionary politicians and 
it maintained contact with the Nazi and Fascist agents 
who inundated the trusting Republic of those days. 

In order to get an idea of the psychology of some 
of the more intellectualized Falangists of that period 
we should hear the confession sent me recently by 
an “Old Shirt” Falangist (Old guard, or original Fa- 
langist), now completely and irrevocably broken with 
the Falange. 

“Many of the young people,” the “Old Shirt” told 
me, “believed that democracy, in its bourgeois and 
liberal phase, was finished, and that the definitive ter- 
mination of that phase and ensuing change of social 
structure could only be achieved by a daring and de- 
termined minority, capable of imposing itself through 
the use of violence. Unable, for cultural, environmental 
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or religious reasons, to lend themselves to a “red” re- 
volution, these young men believed nonetheless that 
such a change was inevitable. Then the myth of Na- 
tional Revolution, or Fascism, came on the scene, 
with its military-proletarian poetry, its patriotic exal- 
tation and its imitations of revolutionary technique. 


“Falangism,” my correspondent went on, “brought 
to these young people an equal disdain for the Spanish 
right—which is as conservative and reactionary in eco- 
nomic matters as it is in cultural and esthetic ones— 
as for the left, in which they saw Marxism as a new bar- 
barism. On the other hand the Falange also offered 
these young people a remedy for their national infer- 
iority complex. Spain, said Falangism, had been a 
great power in her day, but later she was prostrated 
and then when English and French powers were con- 
solidated they condemned her to ostracism from Eu- 
rope and prevented any kind of Spanish resurgence. 
Europe could change owners; two young nations of 
ancient culture, Germany and Italy, had invented a 
revolutionary formula that was suitable to Europe: 
Fascism; just as to them communism was suitable to 
Asia and capitalist democracy to America. England 
and France declined in power and the new peoples 
replaced them in the hegemony. 


“These theories,’ continues my correspondent, ‘“over- 


simplified and convenient as they were, were very per- 
suasive to the young minds of 1933. 


“Then between 1933 and 1936 things began to 
change. Spanish democracy passed through various tur- 
bulent periods and polarization of extremism to the 
right and left increased. The military conspiracy, of re- 
actionary genesis, grew and finally a propitious occa- 
sion arrived after February 1936. During this brief 
period it seemed increasingly necessary to the young 
people to take sides and hurl themselves into action 
rather than to meditate further on their own ideas. Fa- 
langism became more popular through the climate of 
violence reigning in the last months of the Republic, 
but, doubting their ability to impose their ideas on 
their own as they would have preferred to have done, 
the Falangists ended by joining forces in the prepara- 
tion for the coup d’état with the traditional rightists 
with whom they felt they had nothing in common. 
Thus, after a few vain attempts to persuade the men 
of the Republican center to establish a national dic- 
tatorship, José Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder and 
leader of the Falange, swallowed his scruples and joined 
the military conspiracy.” 
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Mute testimony 

We were not surprised to hear that José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera had been troubled by scruples and vacilla- 
tions. To those of us who had known him in Parliament 
only, he had given the impression that he was bearing 
the burden of his father’s name and that he was a 
victim, in action, of his own dialectics. More than a 
leader, to us he had seemed a captive. 

Two documents of great importance still exist to 
give mute testimony to these scruples and vacillations. 
One is the draft of the political manifesto which he 
wrote while a prisoner in Alicante, after the Revolu- 
tion had begun. The other document, written after his 
appearance before the military tribunal which judged 
and condemned hin, is his testament. These two docu- 
ments have ended up in the hands of Indalecio Prieto. 

In the first of these, the draft of a manifesto, writ- 
ten in rough note form, one can read the following: 


“What will happen if the rebels win? (They are) A 
group of generals of honorable intentions but of abysmal 
political mediocrity. Elementary clichés (order, pa- 
cification of spirits). In back of them: 1. The old, 
intransigeant Carlism, boorish, disagreeable. 2. The con- 
servative classes, with their own interests, short-sighted, 
lazy. 3. Agrarian and financial capitalism, that is to say 
the termination for many years of any possibility of 
the construction of a modern Spain. An absence of any 
sense of long-range planning. And then, after a few 
years, once again a negative revolution in reaction. Only 
solution: cessation of hostilities and the commence- 
ment of an era of political and economic national re- 
construction, without persecutions, without a spirit of 
reprisal, to make Spain into a peaceful, free and in- 
dustrious nation.” 


In concluding his political manifesto Primo de Ri- 
vera proposed the formation of a national government 
with a ten point program. That program was to in- 
clude an amnesty, reinstatement of officials, dissolution 
and disarmament of all militias, a lifting of the state 
of siege, review of all governmental requisitions, per- 
manence in office of public employees, elimination of 
all political intervention in the administration of justice, 
a plan for agrarian reform, authorization of religious 
education subject to state inspection, and a closing of 
the Cortes for a six-month period so that the govern- 
ment could legislate by decree. 


And who were to be the members of this government 
to apply such a program? Primo de Rivera himself left 
us their names in writing: for President, Diego Martinez 
Barrios (now President of the Republican Government 
in Exile) ; Minister of State, Sanchez Roman (who died 
in exile in Mexico in 1955); Minister of Justice, D. 
M. Alvarez; of War, the President; of the Navy, Mi- 
guel Maura (who lived for many years in exile, and 
now, having returned to Spain, is living under con- 
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stant police surveillance in Barcelona) ; of the Interior, 
Portela (who died in exile in southern France); of 
Agriculture, Mariano Ruiz Funes (who died in exile 
in Mexico in 1955); of the Treasury, Ventosa; of 
Public Instruction, José Ortega y Gasset; of Public 
Works, Indalecio Prieto (Socialist leader now living in 
exile in Mexico) ; of Industry and Commerce, Vinuales 
(Republican, now in Spain after having been in exile 
for many years); of Communications, Labor and 
Health, Dr. Gregorio Maranon. 

We quote these two passages from Primo de Rivera’s 
testament: 

“As I do not know if they are now wisely or er- 
roniously led, I cannot from here (the prison of Ali- 
cante) reproach my comrades, but they are surely try- 
ing to interpret my instructions and doctrines in the 
best of faith, in spite of my imprisonment which sepa- 
rates us. Let it be God’s will that their ardent in- 
genuity never be put to any service other than that of 
the great Spain of which the Falange has dreamt. 

“Oh that mine may be the last Spanish blood to 
be shed in civil discord. Oh that the Spanish people, 
so rich in basic good qualities, may yet find their na- 
tion, bread and justice, in peace.” 

A monstrous parasitical fiction 

The Falange increased its numbers during the Civil 
War, under the protection of Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
representatives. As is well known these helped Franco, 
thinking of the war that they were preparing for 
Europe’s domination. A Spain at their orders, with a 
totalitarian regime in their own image, was necessary 
for them for the venture on which they had embarked. 
The Falange was the best instrument for Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s policy in Spain. At that time Franco had 
not the slightest idea of what the Spanish State would 
be should he win the war. He could not very well 
think in terms of the Republic, since he had risen 
against it. Monarchist pressure was strong, but under 
a monarchy his figure would have been minimized. 
His brother-in-law, Serrano Sufier, who had arrived 
at Franco’s headquarters in Salamanca through a 
prisoner exchange and who had rapidly emerged as 
the “Germans’ man” and the grey eminence of the 











Caudillo, brought the solution. The solution was the 
Falange. The Falange had a doctrine and a program, 
based on Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism. The Falange 
brought Franco the monarchists’ backing, and it at- 
tracted the goodwill of Hitler and Mussolini. 

Franco accepted, but as usual he was in no hurry. 
Furthermore, the quarrels within the Falange, brazenly 
stirred up by von Faupel, Hitler’s Ambassador, were 
violent and the quarrels between Falangists and re- 
quetés no less so. To eliminate these disturbances 
Franco decided on a coup d’état: the decree of April 
19, 1937, unifying Falange and requetés. On that day 
arose the “Falange tradicionalista y de las J.O.N.S.” 
with a single program, the famous twenty-six points, 
and a single chief: Franco. Before that time, according 
to von Faupel’s reports to the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
Italian Ambassador used to say that “the Falange is 
a party without a chief, and Franco a chief without a 
party.” Now he could say this no longer. The Falange 
had a chief, and Franco a party. Franco and the 
Falange had merged their destinies. 

Thus when the Civil War ended in 1939 the Franco 
State was reorganized and the regime defined itself 
as a totalitarian national-syndicalist state. All monopo- 
lies were granted the Falange: political, syndical, youth 
organizations, the press . . . all. The Falange was con- 
verted into a monstrous bureaucratic apparatus. 

But then Hitler and Mussolini were conquered, and 
the Allies’ intentions with regards to Spain were not 
clear. What was clear was that Europe had been swept 
clean of all Nazi-Fascism. So it was wise to be prudent, 
just in case; fewer Falangist uniforms were seen and 
the Fascist salute was abolished. The “crises of con- 
science” within the Falange began and there were not a 
few defections from its ranks. 

Every day the Falange became more of a bureau- 
cratic monstrosity, but Franco needed it to oppose it 
to other forces of the regime who believed their hour 
had come, notably the monarchists. But then Franco 
began to discover that the Falange was the most tre- 
mendous of failures. He had been led to believe that 
it had made a conquest of the working classes for the 
regime, and the repeated strikes indicated just the re- 
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verse; he had been told that the youth had been won 
over to the regime, but the chronic state of rebellion 
in which Spain’s youth lives has demonstrated just the 
contrary. The Falange was the great hoax of the 
regime. 

Nevertheless Franco needed to reinforce the Falange 
in order to go on making use of it to counter increasing 
pressures from other elements, especially the monarch- 
ists. He tried to achieve this reinforcement by means 
of the projected “fundamental laws” through which 
all of Spain was to remain subject to the Falange. But 
the bills for these laws have been sidetracked and are 
now stagnating in the Ministerial cabinet, repudiated 
by Army, Church and monarchists alike. 

The recent cabinet crisis became inevitable. This was 
a profound crisis, because it revealed the catastrophic 
condition of the country’s economy, fruit of the in- 
competence and immorality of the regime; a profound 
crisis in that the other forces affirmed their anti-Fal- 
angist positions, knowing full well that Franco is the 
supreme Chief of the Falange. This is the true nature 
of the regime’s crisis: the Falange is no longer a pillar 
of the regime; it is an obstacle to it. A monstrous para- 
sitical fiction. And so is the Franco-Falangist regime 
itself. 


“To unburden my conscience” 

The conflict between monarchists and Falangists dates 
from way back, to the period after the Civil War when 
the monarchists, hoping to cash in on their participa- 
tion in the rebellion, thought that their hour had come 
to succeed the Caudillo. These monarchist aspirations 
could not have been very pleasing to the Caudillo, who 
was already taking his role as “provisional” (though 
immobile) Chief of State seriously. Nor could it have 
been very pleasing to the Falangists, who feared that 
under a monarchy their services might be dispensed 
with. 

The monarchist claims were based on their participa- 
tion in all the conspiracies against the Republic. In his 
book Memories of the Conspiracy the Carlist Antonio 
Lizarza published details of the interview held in Rome 
on March 21, 1934, with Mussolini by Spanish mon- 
archists and military officers, in the presence of Italo 
Balbo, to make plans for the uprising. During that in- 
terview Mussolini offered arms and money so that 
they might “overthrow the existent regime, and replace 
it with a Regency which would prepare the complete 
restoration of the monarchy.” 

When the uprising broke out in 1936, the mon- 
archists played a very active part in it. The Pretender 
passed over the frontier secretly and, as he likes to 
recall only too frequently, offered himself twice to 
fight on the side of the rebels against other Spaniards. 
Every time that the Francoist forces enjoyed a military 
success, congratulatory telegrams from ex-King Al- 
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fonso or Don Juan were never lacking. When the 
Technical Junta of State and the first Franco govern- 
ment were formed in Burgos, monarchists were included 
in both. 

The Civil War ended and, contrary to what the mon- 
archists had anticipated, Franco did not give way to 
the monarchy. The monarchists suffered their first 
great disappointment. The letters and telegrams that 
were exchanged between Franco and the Pretender 
were not encouraging. Franco was certain of Hitler’s 
triumph and he did not need to make any concessions 
to Don Juan. So the latter resigned himself to awaiting 
a more propitious occasion. 

But with the triumph of the allies Don Juan be- 
lieved that there was no longer any reason for doubt, 
and, from his residence in Lausanne, he addressed a 
message “To the Spaniards” on March 19, 1945. This 
was a Manifesto in which he said: “To unburden my 
conscience from the daily more pressing weight of the 
responsibility which is incumbent on me I have de- 
cided to raise my voice and solemnly request General 
Franco that, recognizing the failure of his totalitarian 
concept of the state, he relinquish his power and per- 
mit the restoration of the traditional regime of Spain, 
the only one capable of guaranteeing religion, order 
and liberty. . . . I do not raise the flag of rebellion,” 
concluded Don Juan, “nor do I incite anyone to sedi- 
tion; but I wish to remind those who supported the 
present regime of the tremendous responsibility which 
they incur by contributing to the prolongation of a situ- 
ation which is about to plunge the country into ir- 
reparable catastrophe.” 


Let us agree 

Franco did not relinquish his power. Nor was there 
sedition, nor rebellion. But two years later the Caudillo 
answered Don Juan with the Law of Succession, ac- 
cording to which “Spain, as a political unity, is a Catho- 
lic, social and representative State, which, in accordance 
with its tradition, declares itself to be constituted as a 
kingdom.” Thus Spain, through the omnipotent will of 
the Caudillo, was transformed into a kingdom .. . 
without a king. Of course it is true that this mattered 
little. As long as Franco lives, no king is needed. And 
if one were needed Franco would find him. That is 
why the Law of Succession establishes that “At any 
moment, the Chief of State can propose to the Cortes 
the person who should be called in his day to succeed 
him, as king or regent . . . just as he can submit to the 
approval of the Cortes the revocation of what he him- 
self had proposed, though it had already been accepted 
by the Cortes.” 

The Pretender protested against this law, which 
left the fate of the monarchy and of the future king in 
Franco’s hands, by issuing another Manifesto, also ad- 
dressed “To the Spaniards,” from his new residence 
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in Estoril, Portugal, on 
April 7, 1947. “The Law 
of Succession born under 
such circumstances,” con- 
cluded Don Juan, “would 
suffer from a substantial de- 
fect of nullity.” 

A year went by. Franco 
discovered that the mon- 
archists had made an agree- 
ment with the Spanish 
Socialist Labor Party to 
overthrow the Caudillo and 
constitute a provisional gov- 
ernment which would hold 
free elections so that the 
nation might decide on a 
political regime for Spain. He discovered this, and he 
was alarmed. Because he was alarmed he invited Don 
Juan to an interview on board the yacht Azor on 
August 25, 1948. During this interview Franco let it be 
known to Don Juan that he had already selected his 
future successor. The monarchists swallowed this and 
were satisfied. The agreement with the socialists was 
strained and finally broken. The monarchists and 
Franco, each in their own way, had achieved their 
objectives, at least outwardly. 


In reality it was at that time that Franco first 
launched his famous formula: the Bourbons, yes; but 
not Don Juan, rather his son Juan Carlos. As at that 
time the Infante was only eleven, and, according to 
Francoist law he would have to be thirty before being 
crowned, Franco would have to sacrifice himself and 
continue as Chief of State for nineteen years longer. 
In the meantime the monarchists would become divided 
between backers of the father and backers of the son. 
. .. As usual Franco was playing with the monarchists. 

Months, even years went by. There were disturbances 
in Spain. The active monarchists were showing signs 
of impatience which reached Don Juan. They asked him 
to take a decisive position. Then, on July 10, 1951, Don 


Juan sent a long letter to Franco, a model of stupidity 
and humiliation: 











“I have been accused, I believe maliciously, by anti- 
monarchist propaganda,” the Pretender humbly said, 
“of not being identified with the National Movement 
(Falange) to which I twice offered myself as a volun- 
teer. That Movement, directed and channeled by a 
broadly national regime such as is the monarchy, should 
have been the beginning, not only of an era of national 
resurgence, but also of reconciliation between Span- 
iards. . . . Nor will I hide my great concern over the 
fear that weighs heavily on my spirit that, the op- 
portunity having passed, the monarchy will not have the 
opportunity to lend the nation the services which so 
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many Spaniards expect of it. If Your Excellency,” the 
Pretender concluded, “is inspired by the same wishes 
for harmony for the good of Spain, which I can hardly 
doubt, I am fully certain that we will easily encounter 
the practical formula for overcoming the present dif- 
ficulties and establishing definitive solutions. Today 
Your Excellency is the depositary of all the powers of 
state. All the rights of the Traditional Institution are 
in my name. Let us then come to an agreement and 
prepare a stable regime which, under the egis of the 
monarchy, would signify the consolidation of the prin- 
ciples to which Spain’s very existence is united.” 


Falangized monarchy 

This humiliating letter from Don Juan, which contains 
many other unfortunate passages, was released by the 
Francoist agencies. They believed, and not without 
reason, that it would contribute to a discrediting of the 
Pretender. For the others, Franco’s formula was only 
too well known: that Don Juan should abdicate in 
favor of Juan Carlos, leaving Franco as Regent. A 
formula offered in the full knowledge that it would 
not be accepted. This did not matter. What did matter 
was to remain in power. As Caudillo or as Regent. 

Time went by and the monarchists became restless 
again. Aside from the general situation of the country, 
which became a little worse each day, several incidents 
took place which lacked importance in themselves, but 
which ended by alarming the Caudillo. 

One of these incidents was the debut of the Infanta 
Maria del Pilar, on October 14, 1954. What began as 
a family reunion turned into a political manifestation. 
Three thousand monarchists went to Portugal. All the 
grandees of Spain were there. Many high-ranking mili- 
tary officers attended. What came to be referred to as 
“The March on Estoril” finally alarmed the Caudillo. 
Supposing this march of Army officers and grandees had 
been on the Pardo. ... 

Another of these events was the result of the munici- 
pal “elections” held a month later, elections in which 
only heads of families were permitted to vote, among 
whom enemies of the regime had already been elimina- 
ted. In Madrid there were monarchist candidates op- 
posed to Falangists. In spite of all the tricks resorted to 
by the Falangists, the monarchists triumphed. 

The monarchists gathered spirit. Franco decided to 
clip their wings. He called a meeting with Don Juan 
at Las Cabezas, on the Portugal frontier, on December 
29, 1954. 

As a result of that interview the Infante Juan Carlos 
was sent to Madrid to continue his studies under the 
watchful protection of the Caudillo. The monarchists 
took advantage of Juan Carlos’ presence in Madrid to 
multiply monarchist demonstrations, in which, by force 


of circumstances, they were joined by many anti-Fran- 
coists who were not monarchists. The Falangists then 
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counter-demonstrated to make it appear that the mon- 
archy is not popular in Spain, not even in the person 
of the young Juan Carlos. 

Great confusion reigned, as no one really knew just 
what had occurred at the Las Cabezas interview, each 
of the parties having given his own version of what had 
transpired. Franco felt obliged to convene the Political 
Junta of the Falange, over which he presides, in order 
to explain what had taken place. He declared: “That 
his Magistracy is for life .. . That he is only sixty-three 
. . . That his health is magnificent and he will live 
many years longer . . . That when he dies he will be 
succeeded by a Falangist . . . monarchy. . . .” 

The Pretender’s reaction was awaited. In effect, the 
newspapers of June 24, 1955, published some statements 
by Don Juan which were definite. ““The Monarchy,” 
said Don Juan, “has always felt solidarity with the 
ideals of the Movement; after all, the gesture made by 
the Spaniards in 1936 was no more than a repetition 
of what they did for their country in Sagunto in the 
Reconquest.” 


Spain belongs to the Spaniards 

So Franco and Don Juan came to a perfect under- 
standing. The National Movement is to succeed the 
National Movement. And the kingdom without a king 
which they call Spain today will be succeeded by a 
Falangized monarchy. It will be something like Fran- 
coism without Franco. This is what the declarations of 
the Caudillo and the Pretender announce, so far. Little 
does it matter that the thoughtful monarchists, ter- 
rified by Don Juan’s declarations of June 24, 1955, 
whisper that these declarations are apocryphal, that 
they are the work of Danvil, a Francoist monarchist, 
more Francoist than monarchist. What is certain is 
that they have not been rectified and that what they 
say can already be found, as we have seen, in the letter 
sent by the Pretender to the Caudillo on July 10, 
1951. 

What is scandalous, truly insulting for Spain and the 
Spaniard is to see the “depositary of all the powers of 
state” and “the holder of the rights of the Traditional 
Institution,” as they call themselves, dividing a legacy 
that does not belong to them, disposing of the future 
of Spain as though Spain were their property. 

Spain belongs to the Spaniards, to all the Spaniards, 
not just to a usurper and a mendicant. It is the country, 
the entire country, that must speak for itself. And to 
express its wishes freely, with every kind of guarantee. 
This will not be possible as long as the present regime 
exists, or a similar one. But it must be realized, for 
the good of Spain and the good of the world. Men, 
groups and vital forces that are already more or less 
organized within and without Spain are longing for this. 
We will talk about these groups in the next and last | 
article of this series. 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN 
ON ART AND LITERATURE 


Juan de Toledo 


A short time ago [bérica published an article by Ig- 
nacio Iglesias on the present situation in Spanish 
literature. This article expressed very well the extra- 
ordinary efforts made by many Spanish writers liv- 
ing within Spain today to break through that im- 
penetrable crust which constantly threatens their 
freedom to create, their longing to freely investigate 
the world, and their concern for a closer knowledge of 
social structures and of man as he is today. This 
article surprised us not only because of its objec- 
tivity and independent thought, but also because it 
represented a departure from a whole body of ideas 
and feelings regarding the artistic affairs of our 
country. Usually Spanish exiles have shown ignorance 
and deliberate prejudice in judging the work of 
Spanish writers who have emerged since the Civil 
War. There are notable exceptions, of course, among 
them Ramon Sender who wrote in this same maga- 
zine about the classic renaissance taking place in 
Spanish letters today, and Ignacio Iglesias whom we 
have mentioned above. In general the Spanish literary 
scene has been regarded with ill will and contempt, 
with disparagement for this novel or that poem sim- 
ply because it took form in the shadow of the “pa- 
ternal” regime of Franco. The heroic behavior of 
many writers has been ignored absolutely, the very 
writers who have brought quality and value to the 
art of this period and who, with intelligence and 
moral and intellectual courage, have broken through 
the intolerable barriers of their imprisonment. 

This gradual liberation of the Spanish artist has 
doubtless been furthered by a series of international 
political circumstances dating from the victory of the 
democracies over fascist forces to the opening of our 
frontiers to European and American tourists. In or- 
der not to lose face, official Spain has had to as- 
sume a series of poses, and puts on a mask appropri- 
ate for each role. One of the more amusing is that 
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of “organic democracy.” At this point we might ask 
ourselves if the Spanish writer would not make a 
more effective protest by maintaining an absolute 
silence—a silence that would testify to the state of 
affairs. It would be hard to know if such a form 
of expression would be effective in a country where 
any liberty must be wrested by those within the 
country since they have been abandoned by those 
outside. 

We must remember that all writers within 
Spain today have developed their art entirely with- 
in a dictatorial, military and clerical set-up. This 
holds as true for those who participated in the Civil 
War as for those who did not participate. They have 
all had to pass through the organizations of the New 
State which are “nacional-sindicalista” and obligatory, 
and which extend from the elementary schools to 
the university, the union, and to the cultural groups 
which could as well be called Casinos as “Cultural 
centers.” The State has overlooked nothing. 
With the exception of the few liberal intellectuals 
who have remained within our country, Ortega, Ba- 
roja, Maranon, whose attitudes we must recognize 
as extraordinary and exemplary in spite of every- 
thing, and with the exception of temporizers such as 
D’Ors, Pérez de Ayala and Azorin, all the rest have 
emerged from the present regime, from its political 
clans, its Falangist machinery and the oppressive 
climate of a dictatorship. 

The historic continuity broken, separated from the 
cultural tradition of the monarchy and the Republic, 
his art subjected to stringent classifications and cen- 
sorship, the Spaniard who was to produce a new 
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intellectual and ethical cycle found himself com- 
pletely isolated and abandoned, lost among the ghosts 
of abused liberties, assaulted by ancient myths and 
by the demagoguery of the new advocates of force. 
To emerge from this isolation he was summoned back 
to an order, to the “Golden Age.” But it was 
difficult for these writers between 1940 and 1950 to 
compose poetry like that of Garcilaso, drama like 
Lope, or novels like those of Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcén. Many tried to write according to the pre- 
scribed forms. We must remember the review Gar- 
cilaso, the inoffensive theatre of Ruiz Iriarte and the 
novels of Pombo Angulo. But the better writers were 
not content with this. On the basis of the realities 
they saw, the clandestine books and magazines that 
passed the frontier, these Spanish writers invented 
ideas and forms which implied a commitment to 
Liberty and the dignity of the human spirit. This 
behavior was all the more heroic because the ma- 
jority of them were and are Catholics, limited to a 
prescribed confession which is precisely that of the 
National State which imprisons them. 

In the last analysis this struggle on the part of 
writers and teachers today is similar to that effected 
many centuries earlier by Gil Vicente and Torres 
Naharro in the sixteenth century, by Cervantes and 
the picaresque writers in the novel form, and by 
Gracian and Quevedo in esthetics. Over this ten year 
period, the conviction developed in the new writers 
that Spanish art must have always been a thing of 
commitment, of politics and of immediate circum- 
stances, and that art had never been understood by 
the Spanish as “free” or as “art for art’s sake.” This 
basic root of Spanish art, when once exposed to the 
corrupt air of the Franco regime, produced a series 
of important works as well as a critical climate of 











major interest. Precisely within the confines of their 
isolation, Spanish writers have verified the existential 
experience of liberty. The true nature of liberty is all 
the more appreciated in a situation such as ours— 
not liberty as a political fact but liberty as a meta- 
physical fact which in turn inevitably leads to the 
problem of liberty as a social reality. In spite of per- 
secution, military discipline, and an active police ma- 
chinery, it has not been possible to stop the progress 
of a will that increasingly demands its lost paradise. 

In this evolution the inciting effect of the thoughts 
of Unamuno and of Ortega have doubtless been of 
prime importance. The new generations continue to 
live on this inheritance, while the totalitarian state 
has not produced a single important thinker. The 
better teachers have settled for the risky job of dis- 
seminating the ideas of these great figures. The re- 
awakened interest in the poetry of Antonio Machado 
also played an irrefutable part in the liberation. The 
first evidence of this new agitation was found in the 
field of the novel at a much earlier date, and went 
under the name of “‘tremendismo.” This phenomenon 
was more European than Spanish in nature and can 
best be understood as an initial baptism in the pro- 
cess of incorporating our ancient and unhappy nation 
into the Western world. 

However more than the books, which are of un- 
questionable importance, what has interested us in 
all of this has been that moral restiveness which has 
been sowing the path of liberty with dangers. As a 
problem this liberty has been a powerful ingredient in 
the new concept of the novel and of a temporal and 
realistic poetry, brought up to date by various fer- 
menting agents. It appears in a brilliant and heroic 
way, more or less openly, in many of the works of 
art of our day. 
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NEW BOOKS ON SPAIN: 
“THE YOKE AND THE ARROWS” 


Reviewed by 
Claude G. Bowers 


A new generation has come upon the scene since 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco made their triumphant 
entrance into Barcelona, but the sorry part we played 
is attracting the attention of young men in the Uni- 
versities who want to know the reason for our col- 
laboration with the Axis. Sumner Welles has de- 
nounced our position as a black mark on our record, 
and ex-President Truman, in his Memoirs, evidently 
agrees since he bluntly says that our embargo con- 
tributed to the destruction of the democratic Re- 
public. It is significant that when our Congress re- 
cently adopted resolutions favoring our exertion of 
pressure to force Franco’s fascist state into NATO, 
there was no discussion, no publicity, and no record 
vote. 

It is therefore gratifying that an observer as trained 
in observation and investigation, and as honest and 
lucid as Herbert Matthews has reported actual con- 
ditions in Spain in his illuminating book, The Yoke 
and the Arrows.* 

In Spain during the Spanish war, he knows that 
the military uprising, supported by Hitler and Mus- 
solini, did not originate in any fear of communism. 
This was an afterthought of the propagandists. He 
also knows that it is not communism that Franco 
fears today. “Franco knows,” he says “that his real 
enemy is liberalism” and the democratic aspirations 
of the people. 

Mr. Matthews demolishes another cynically dis- 
honest myth being created: that Franco was “neu- 
tral” during the World War, which actually began 
in Spain in 1936. He quotes a letter from Franco 
to Mussolini. “Since the beginning of the present 
conflict (the World War) it has been my intention 
to make the greatest efforts in our preparations in 
order to enter the war at a favorable opportunity.” 
Here we have a leaf from the book of Mussolini. 
The truth of course is that the economic and military 
exhaustion of Franco in the Spanish phase made it 
impossible to join his Axis comrades on a large 
scale, but he did send his Blue Division to fight be- 
side our enemies as proof to them that he was not 
“neutral.” With Hitler he had made plans for the 


* Herbert L. Matthews: The Yoke and the Arrows. George 
Braziller, Inc., New York, 1957. 203p. $3.75. 
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capture of Gibralter, which, had it come to pass, 
would have been a major disaster to the Allies; he 
reserved for the Axis all the war material he could; 
he sent his enthusiastic congratulations to the Quisling 
of the Philippines; he wired Hitler congratulations 
even when the Axis was crumbling; and he sum- 
moned his Generals to assure them that the “new 
order’ was on the verge of victory in the last hours 
of the war. This astonishing attempt to picture 
Franco as a “neutral” is in line with the more sinister 
attempt to rewrite history to make it more com- 
fortable to our conscience. 

Especially important is Matthews’ rejection of the 
present attempt to persuade the world that, with the 
passing of Franco fascism, the communists would 
take over. He knows, for he was there, that the com- 
munists in Spain were never in impressive numbers 
or with prestige. Thus he smashes another myth 
touching on Russia’s part in the Spanish war. “Rus- 
sia,” he says, “started late and ended long before 
the war came to an end.” Her help in war material 
was never a contribution but was paid for in gold 
over the counter in a cold commercial transaction 
when the legal Government’s appeal to the great de- 
mocracies for the right, under international law, to 
buy arms and munitions was denied. That there may 
be some communists in Spain now the author has 
no doubt, just as there are communists now in the 
United States and “even at the South pole this 
year,’ who constitute no actual threat. 


His description of conditions in Spain today we 
may be sure will not be put in the Congressional 
Record, nor referred to in the greater part of the 
American press. Myths are tender plants and must 
not be disturbed. He describes the Spain he saw but 
recently. No freedom of speech—no liberty of the 
press—no academic freedom—no religious toleration 
—no democratic process—none at all. University 
students in Madrid and Barcelona have roared their 
demand for the freedoms in the streets; labor in 
Barcelona and Bilbao have protested the denial of 
their right to control their own unions and against 
the inadequate wages they receive; Rectors of Uni- 
versities and professors have been ejected because of 
their insistence on the right to academic freedom. 
This, then, is our favorite ally, which we are trying 
to force into NATO, though the Preamble of NATO 
says its members are “determined to safeguard the 
freedoms and the common heritage of their people, 
founded on the principles of Democracy” that Fran- 
co says he will not tolerate! 


1] 








We should have liked to have seen the expression 
on Matthews’ face when the official spokesmen of 
the Franco regime tried to recorcile that system to 
the cause of liberty; especially when the Foreign Min- 
ister assured him—and without a wink—that “we 
Spaniards restrict our liberties somewhat, precisely 
because of our love of liberty.” Matthews can be 
pardoned for not asking whose “liberty” he had in 
mind, since that would have done violence to pro- 
tocol. Clearly the Minister had in mind, not liber- 
ties, but the old privileges of the feudalistic aristoc- 
racy which Matthews describes as the “rich upper 
class, corrupt and morally selfish.” 

Upon what factors then does the Franco regime 
rely, according to Matthews’ observations? He finds 
the Falange is slipping badly, torn by dissension, a 
bit different from Mussolini’s fascists, though the 
Franco brand does have its “armed thugs” who re- 
cently fared forth with bludgeons to smash the Uni- 
versity students clamoring for their freedoms. The 
author therefore concludes that Franco’s strength is 
in the Army, which is also becoming restive. 

True he finds some superficial evidence of eco- 
nomic improvement, due in large measure to the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars we have poured into 
fascist Spain. No doubt the effect has been good for 
a small segment of the population. A few men are 
waxing rich. Great luxury hotels and apartment 
houses are going up, but these are beyond the reach 
of peasants, workers and professional men constitut- 
ing the overwhelming part of the population. No 
doubt tourists, given special privileges not enjoyed 
by the Spaniards, are impressed. When Jefferson was 
in France before the Revolution and an American 
tourist, referring to the great palaces and luxuries, 
asked if he did not think the country prosperous and 
happy, Jefferson made a suggestion American tourists 
of today may well act upon. “First go into the hovels 
of the peasants,” he said, “and look into their pots 
and pans and feel their beds, and then tell me what 
you think.” 

Our pretext for pouring hundreds of millions 
into Franco Spain is that we have been permitted 
to build bases which would have a strategic value 
if we can use them in the event of war. But Matthews 
finds some cause for concern. The mass of the Span- 
iards, it seems, are not reconciled to foreign military 
installations on their soil. These bases by our agree- 
ment are under the absolute control of Franco. 
Whether we may use them will depend on him. 
When our Secretary of Air was in Madrid and men- 
tioned the stocking of the bases with atomic bombs 
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the public reaction was so appalling that he was 
compelled to disavow his statement. Only if war 
comes shall we know the value of the bases. It is 
significant that the few soldiers we have in Spain 
do not wear their uniforms in the street. 

Most interesting to the reviewer is Mr. Matthews’ 
illuminating portrait of Franco, pictured as one of 
the most colossal egotists of all time. He is shown 
bitterly contemptuous of democrats, liberals and in- 
tellectuals—one reason that most of the Spanish in- 
tellectuals, who are democrats, are in exile. Casals 
and the recent winner of the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture are examples. Like all dictators he has few in- 
timates and fewer friends, because when a pretender 
is remote the cracks in his armor escape the eye. 
Matthews has seen the cracks. He found that when 
the great man does appear in public the applause is 
merely polite, never spontaneous or warm. Pretend- 
ing to god-like qualities, he evidently knows the hu- 
man feeling of fear. Thus he ventures out only under 
a heavy guard, accompanied by red-bereted young 
fascists about his car with their tommyguns ready to 
protect their charge from the love of the people. He 
rides in a Rolls Royce witn bullet-proof windows. 
His manner however is regal, de luxe. An old aris- 
tocrat in Seville told Matthews that Franco puts on 
more airs and is less accessible and democratic than 
was Alfonso XIII. 

Even so, as with all dictators, his egotism is de- 
scribed as colossal. He is convinced of his importance 
in world history. He has dramatized his egotism in 
the building of a fantastic, incredible tomb for him- 
self, at a staggering cost. This so-called “Valley of 
the Fallen,” built close to the Escorial, is said to be 
his challenge to Phillip II. Matthews can find noth- 
ing comparable “since Cheops constructed his Pyra- 
mid.” Permitted to visit this monstrous monument 
to conceit, he observes that “few people in history 
have lived to construct anything so costly and colos- 
sal. That any such thing should have been con- 
structed by one man and essentially as a tomb for 
himself, almost staggers the imagination.” Here is 
Franco, “warts and all.” 

Your reviewer differs with the author, here and 
there, but these are differences in opinion and not 
of great significance. Matthews has written a book 
which clarifies and should be on the desk of every 
newspaper editor and of every senator and congress- 
man. It is an objective book, penetrating, illuminat- 
ing, interesting throughout, most readable in style. 
It is all the more effective because written as a cold 
analysis of the realities of Franco Spain. 
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SPAIN AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 


The controversial aspect being taken by the subject 
of experimentation in atomic and thermo-nuclear 
weapons is a cause for serious concern in official 
Spanish circles. 

Up to recently Spain had sided with Germany on 
this subject, and had even made public her inten- 
tion to construct guided missiles. Then came the 
protest made by the eighteen German atomic scien- 
tists against the dangers of further thermo-nuclear 
experimentation. The first reaction made by official 
Spanish circles was to accuse the German scientists of 
“playing the communist game’’—in the Spain of to- 
day any opinion that differs from the official Franco- 
ist line is qualified as communist. In the meantime 
the Spanish scientist Dr. Enriquez has also made 
some very precise warnings as to the possible effects 
of an atomic bomb dropped on Madrid, and the 
recent appeals made by Drs. Schweitzer and Joliot 
Curie for a cessation of atomic bomb experiments 
have received wide coverage in the Spanish press. 

Then, on top of all this, the highest voice of the 


Catholic Church, His Holiness Pope Pius XII, dedi- 


cated his May Day speech to an appeal for a cessa- 
tion of thermo-nuclear experiments. The world’s 
greatest anti-communist figure publicly sided with 
the eighteen German scientists. Needless to say, great 
confusion now reigns on this subject in Spanish offi- 
cial circles. 

Today Spain’s international policy must of neces- 
sity be a policy of belligerence, whether or not there 
be a war in the offing. Every sign indicating a trend 
toward possible international conflict with Spain’s in- 
volvement, every activity that supports the anticipa- 
tion of warlike possibilities must necessarily be en- 
couraged by the regime in power. Because that is 
the basis of its reason for existence. 

Morocco’s independence has deprived the Spanish 
army of that field of military activities and General 
Franco is doing what he can to find a substitute for 
this lost area. Hence his generous offer to send a 
considerable number of divisions to replace the Eng- 
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lish troops to be withdrawn from the NATO ground- 
forces in Europe. Hence his fervent though suppressed 
desire to enter NATO. 

So what side will Madrid take in this controversy? 
If General Franco’s government comes out in favor 
of thermo-nuclear experiments it would be following 
its own natural course and aspirations; but it would 
then be in open opposition to His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. 

If Madrid obeys the admonitions of the Holy See 
then it will be contradicting its own official line and 
opposing the wishes of Washington. So we ask our- 
selves: How can the Spanish authorities resolve this 
conflict? To follow one line would be to cross the 
other. 

We see no solution for the moment; only the course 
of future events can bring the answer, and perhaps 
along with this answer we will have an answer to 
another important question: What group carries more 


weight in the Spain of today, the Army or the 
Church? 





Of interest to Iberica readers: 


Edward R. Murrow’s 


“The Galindez- Murphy Case” 


Special Radio Documentary 

will be broadcast over C.B.S. 

Monday evening, May 20th, 
8:00 - 9:00 P.M. 
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FIVE PAIRS OF BOOTS 
AND FOUR VOTIVES 


Here in Madrid people are referring to the cabinet 
which has been guiding the country’s destiny for the 
last two months as “the cabinet of the five (pairs 
of) boots and the four votives.” The five pairs of 
boots signify the five military men who now hold 
ministerial portfolios. And the “four votives”? To 
understand what this means one must know that the 
members of the secular organization called ‘Opus 
Dei’? make up four votes in the cabinet. Hence the 
sum total of “boots” and “votives” faithfully de- 
scribes the balance of power today. As usual Madrid 
humor translates into the language of irony that 
which is the simple truth. 

Everyone senses that we are now being “protected” 
by Opus Dei. The atmosphere is charged with its 
impalpable presence. Its latest perpetration is a very 
confidential document, addressed to the Caudillo, 
purporting to reveal focal points of subversion. 
Strangely enough this document does not point an 
accusing finger at recalcitrant “reds,” but rather it 
exposes danger spots in unlikely places such as the 
editorial staff of the Falangist daily Arriba, or in the 
meetings of intellectuals including Ortega y Gasset’s 
disciple Julian Marias and the former Rector of the 
University of Madrid, Lain Entralgo, in an old Je- 
suit residence to discuss literary and historical themes. 


Inquisitorial atmosphere 

This springtime of 1957 is characterized by an in- 
quisitorial atmosphere. It is a far cry from that “‘li- 
beralization of the regime,” which was the fruit of 
the imagination of some foreign journalists. And if 
perchance this statement needed any concrete proof 
we have right now the example of Dionisio Ridruejo, 
whose recent arrest and imprisonment has shaken the 
inner circles of Madrid political life. 

At first the news of Ridruejo’s arrest, along with 
two of his political adherents, was only known to 
those on the inside. But a week later the newspapers 
published the following notice: 

“The Ex-Director of Press and Propaganda, Don 
Dionisio Ridruejo, has been arrested by the police and 
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turned over to the proper jurisdiction for having ex- 
pressed offensive statements in an interview published 
in the magazine Bohemia of Havana.” 

From that moment on Ridruejo’s arrest assumed 
the proportions of an event of national political im- 
portance. And it can well be imagined that the few 
copies of Bohemia that had been gotten into Spain, 
goodness only knows how, have been passed from 
hand to hand until they are all but rags and tatters. 


For several days no one knew what “juridical” 
form the persecution of Ridruejo would take. In 
reality, even now more is suspected than actually 
known. It would seem that he even is accused of 
having charged the Chief of State with being indi- 
rectly responsible for the death of Don Juan Bautista 
Sanchez, Captain General of Catalonia. (Here the 
rumor persists that the latter’s untimely recent death 
was not from natural causes.) In any case Ridruejo 
will be charged with having made statements offen- 
sive to the Army and authorities. These accusations 
cannot be very precise, because only the other day 
the military judge ordered Ridruejo’s release on pro- 
visional liberty. However this release required the 
signature of the Captain General of the First Military 
District, General Rodrigo, who bluntly refused to 
sign it. 

It goes without saying that the policy for the 
maintenance of public order, in the hands of military 
men loyal to the Caudillo, is one of intimidation. 
This month the security forces proceeded to arrest 
and imprison various students for the most insig- 
nificant reasons, such as making jokes about the re- 
gime. One of them was arrested when a search of 
his home uncovered some caricatures of Franco. 
Another student was arrested at the moment of sign- 
ing a petition soliciting the freedom of his imprisoned 
Catalan companions. These searches and arrests have 
taken a spectacular form, and the victims remain 
completely incommunicado. In the case of one of 
these students the parents came all the way from 
Asturias, and, in spite of intervention on their behalf 
by the Bishop of Madrid-Alcala, they were not 
permitted to see their son, who continues incom- 
municado. 


Another example of these strong-arm tactics oc- 
curred recently when a young lawyer, the former 
director of a college, arranged for fifteen of his 
friends to dine together in a Madrid restaurant. It 
was to be a purely social occasion. However the se- 
curity forces, who must have overheard some of the 
preparations being made, decided that the affair 
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might be a menace to internal security and they ap- 
peared at the house of the young lawyer and handed 
him an order “to remain in his domicile for 24 
hours.” The lawyer has saved this document as a 
souvenir and is going to have it framed as a decora- 
tion for his office. 

These incidents might seem incredible to outsiders, 
but do not forget that the “Fuero de los Espafioles” 
—or Spanish Bill of Rights—has been suspended 
since February, 1956. (Not that it was ever in effect 
before then.) 

This policy does succeed in its purpose of intimidat- 
ing some of the more fearful ones, and many are 
the scoldings given by fathers to their sons for doing 
anything that might get them into a scrape. But on 
the other hand this policy negates the very affirma- 
tions of the governmental authorities themselves when 
they try to lead us to believe that only the com- 
munists are opposed to the regime. 


Extent of the opposition 

The truth, of course, is quite different, as the oppo- 
sition extends to the most unexpected areas. One of 
the most telling manifestations along these lines has 
been the recent formation of the so-called “University 
Falangists” in the last days of March. This move- 
ment is related to the formation of a trend within the 
Falange which openly opposes the Caudillo and pro- 
claims the necessity of a Syndical Republic. I have 
had opportunity to talk with one of its most charac- 
teristic leaders, who has explained its program to 
me: agrarian reform, fiscal reform and the breakup 
of the monopolies; participation by labor in the 
management and profits of companies to the point 
that they might be considered as “work communi- 
ties’; reciprocal independence of Church and State; 
an authentic system of representation on a basis of 
municipalities, territories, regions, and syndical or- 
ganizations; respect for differences of opinion with 
no limitations other than unity and independence of 
the nation and respect for the Catholic religion. 

The representatives of this movement wish to es- 
tablish a friendly dialogue with representatives of 
all other Spanish political groups. 

No doubt there are discarded Falangist leaders who 
would like to make use of these idealistic young men 
as a backing for their own personal rancors and am- 
bitions. But even so the facts are there and those 
students who said to me, “If there were another Feb- 
ruary 9 the Falange would not serve as a repressive 
force again,” have all the good faith of their twenty 
years and an unmistakable patriotic restiveness. Their 
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attitude itself is ample proof of the disintegration of 
what was the Falange. 

Neither are the monarchists very well satisfied, if 
we exclude those who have established themselves 
in the “Traditional and social kingdom” whose doc- 
trine has been elaborated by Opus Dei. A few days 
ago I had occasion to talk with an editor of the 
monarchist newspaper ABC. On the surface this 
newspaper seems quite satisfied with the present 
situation, and, along with the traditionalist and al- 
most “Opus Deist” Informaciones, it gives battle af- 
ter battle to the Falangist newspapers Arriba and 
Pueblo, But behind the scenes it is a different matter. 
This friend told me that the “loyal” editors just 
plod along, living for the not too distant day when 
Torcuato Luca de Tena may once again edit the 
newspaper which he owns. Their best efforts are re- 
served for such a time. 

The reader will say, and not without reason, that 
these monarchist goings on do not result in much 
progress along the road to democracy. This is true, 
and the movements of opinion occurring within the 
little intellectual world are far more significant. ‘The 
Academicians seem to have frowned and are not in- 
clined to fill their vacant chairs with any adulators 
of the regime. Now, after the election of Camilo 
José Cela, has come the election of the writer Zun- 
zunegui, a victim of censorship himself only a year 
ago, to demonstrate that the airs of rebellion are per- 
meating the Academy itself. 


The Picasso exhibition 

The announcement of plans for a Picasso exhibition 
in Madrid, including the painting “Guernica,” has 
awakened a veritable wave of enthusiasm. Anticipat- 
ing official opposition to these plans, fifteen university 
students and intellectuals, headed by the venerable 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, President of the Academy, 
have sent a letter to Picasso to support the invitation 
to exhibit in Madrid. Great interest reigns in stu- 
dent circles, especially in the colleges of Beaux Arts 
and Letters. As an example of the enthusiasm felt 
for Picasso in the most diverse sectors, I will relate 
an anecdote about a visit made by Sr. Ruiz Jiménez, 
when still Minister of Education, to the Mayor of 
Malaga. The latter showed him his private collection 
of paintings and of two of them he said timidly, 
“Here I have two works by a painter from Malaga 
who lives in Paris, Pablo Ruiz Picasso.” The Minister 
replied, “How lucky you are; he is the greatest 
painter in the world!” The mayor heaved a sigh of 
relief. 
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The exhibition may or not take place; this is be- 
side the point. What is important is the separation be- 
tween the admiration of the immense majority of 
Spaniards for their creative artists and the discrimi- 
nation practiced against these same artists by the high 
authorities. What is important is that the cultural 
renaissance is taking place in Spain in spite of all ob- 
stacles. These days for instance, along with the reap- 
pearance of the banned review Insula, a new novel 
by Fernandez Santos has been announced which is 
sure to have a great success, and a new review has 
appeared in Valencia, edited by young Catholics, 
which defends Spain’s cultural patrimony and invites 
open discussion, with no political exclusions. 

If I refer to these separate incidents it is only to 
emphasize the fact that the most varied and hetero- 
geneous of tendencies dissent from the regime, at times 
for very different reasons. Seen from here the pano- 
rama is far from a coherent whole. On the contrary, 
the most outstanding characteristic is that one senses 
oneself to be in a strange world, subjected to the most 
diverse of pressures, where people have immense long- 
ings for open discusion or dialogue, but where the 
powers of darkness make this difficult. 


The economic situation 
Finally we come to the economic situation, perhaps 
the most important of all. We have heard the pro- 
fuse declarations made by Sr. Gual Villalbi, Presi- 
dent of the National Economic Council, and the 
pompous economic plans announced. But from the 
forest of interministerial commissions created in Feb- 
ruary the only positive result has been the unification 
of exchange rates (a true devaluation of the peseta) 
and an increase of railway fares by one third. The 
deep movement of restiveness among financiers has 
not been calmed. A person no less loyal to the regime 
than Sr. Villalonga made quite a scene at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Banco Central by 
announcing the bankruptcy of the RENFE (national- 
ized railway system) and the necessity for the rail- 
ways to return to private ownership, and attacking 
with unaccustomed vigor the investments of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industry (government owned me- 
tal industries). His attack on the I.N.I. has been 
seconded by Sr. Bordegaray in a recent meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Banco de Vizcaya. The 
Banco de Bilbao had already opened fire on this 
subject. 

For a moment it looked as though the government 
might agree with the bankers. But on this particular 
subject opinion within the government is far from 
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unanimous. Those favoring state control of industry, 
railroads, etc., are putting up a stiff fight and a few 
days ago Sr. Suances, director of the I.N.I., surprised 
financial opinion by an outburst of praise for the or- 
ganization which he himself directs and announced 
new investments of the Institute’s (or state) funds. 

Inflation continues to be a sword of Damocles 
hanging over the country. The national budget has 
been increased by official decree by 8,000 millions of 
pesetas, and the new unified type of exchange may 
permit an increase in exports but it will reflect 
heavily on the prices of imports. 

Official circles display a certain optimism these 
days in view of an announcement of forthcoming 
supplementary aid of $25 million from America, 
which is considered to be imminently forthcoming. 
But anyone with the slightest concept of Spain’s eco- 
nomic situation understands that this oxygen balloon 
cannot remedy any of the fundamental problems of 
the country. If the chronic restiveness has even spread 
to the owners of the textile industry, to cotton grow- 
ers, beet sugar manufacturers, wheat growers, etc., 
than what can one expect from those whose salaries 
are ever dwindling in proportion to the prices, that 
have been soaring, especially since last November? 
... The arc of the Spanish economy is beginning to 
be overstrained. 

It is not probable that Sr. Ullastres, Minister of 
Commerce, will bring back the solution to the prob- 
lem in his suitcase on his return from Rome, but no 
doubt he will bring new orientations for Opus Dei. 
The reactionary Spaniards believe themselves to be 
called upon to form the country in moulds that were 
anachronistic fifty years ago, and without the spirit 
of independence of those days. But the Catholics 
are legion who do not think in such terms (even 
among the ecclesiastical hierarchies), as are the dis- 
senting monarchists, ex-Falangists who today have 
gone over to the opposition, and men of open minds 
who without claiming any precise political credo 
consider themselves liberals. All of these make up 
the gamut of the traditional left, which is quite alive. 

It is true that in this Madrid springtime, inter- 
spersed with showers and sudden cold spells, the 
spiritual atmosphere is as heavy as is the air before 
a summer storm. Quite frankly, “five pairs of boots 
and four votives” are not adequate to prop up the 
building. Ten or twelve years ago silence could still 
be imposed and the garrote wielded in the name of 
a still recent civil war, and a sector of public opinion. 


But in the Spain of today rancors are fossilizing .. . 
Madrid, May, 1957 TELMO LORENZO 
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late news 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Devaluation of the peseta 


For all practical purposes the deval- 
uation of the peseta, predicted by 
Sr. Gual Villalbi, Minister without 
portfolio in the new cabinet, has 
gone into effect. The Spanish press 
has announced the government’s de- 
cision to “unify exchange rates,” 
but the truth of the matter is that 
the foreign exchange rates have gone 
down considerably in terms of the 
value of the peseta. This is the first 
time in many years that the official 
value of the peseta has been 
changed. The dollar, which was 
formerly 10.85 pesetas, are now 
now quoted at 42.85; French francs, 
formerly 10.85 pesetas, are now 
12; the pound sterling, formerly 
109 pesetas, is now 117.6. 


It is feared that this devaluation 
of the peseta will aggravate the in- 
flationary trends. 


Price increases 


Spanish railway fares have been in- 
creased by 35%. The decision to 
order this increase in the govern- 
ment owned railways was arrived at 
during a cabinet meeting held on 
March 29 and presided over by 
General Franco, and it went into 
effect on April 2. 


The Spanish press commented: 
“The Spanish railways were the 
cheapest in Europe. We must get 
into line with the other countries.” 


Spanish hotels have been author- 
ized to raise their rates by 15%; 
gasoline has suddenly gone up 35%; 
newspapers, 50%—those formerly 
priced at 1 peseta the copy are now 
priced at 1.50. It is anticipated that 
telephone rates and charges for 
other public utilities are due for an 
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increase almost any day now. The 
disproportion between prices and 
wages is becoming more exaggerated 
every day. 





TOTALITARIANISM 
INCREASES 


Decrees signed by General Franco 
in, March have provided for a 
change in the Penal Code and in 
the Law of Criminal Prosecution 
(Enjuiciamiento Criminal) in ref- 
erence to the “crimes against the 
internal security of the State.” 
These new decrees provide that per- 
sons arrested for activities tending 
to weaken the authority or prestige 
of the State cannot be released on 
bail, and must remain in prison for 
whatever period is necessary. 


It is perfectly well known that 
the “Fuero de los Espanoles” or 
Spanish Bill of Rights never has 
existed in practice and that con- 
centration camps such as that in 
Nanclares de la Oca, Alava (Basque 
region), are full of victims of so- 
called “preventive” arrests, who 
have been incarcerated for years 
without benefit of trial. Hence 
these new decrees have done no 
more than to formalize a state of 
affairs already existing in practice. 





NORWAY AND SPAIN 


The Spanish Government has form- 
ulated a protest against Norway be- 
cause of the latter country’s oppo- 
sition to Spain’s admission to 
NATO. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Sr. Castiella, summoned the Nor- 
wegian Ambassador to Madrid, Sr. 
Joahan Raeder, to the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations and informed 
him that Spain could not under- 
stand the reason for Norway’s so 
hostile attitude with respect to 
Spain. 


Norway's answer 


The newspapers of Oslo have pub- 
lished an official communique on 
this matter, of which we quote the 
following paragraphs: 


“The Norwegian Ambassador, 
Mr. J. G. Raeder, .was.summoned 
before the Spanish Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, where the Sub-Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs requested an 
amplification of the statement made 
the day before by the Norwegian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Lange, to the United Press in 
relation to the question of Spain’s 
admission to NATO.” 

This declaration was interpreted 
in the following way according to 
a release from the United Press at 
Oslo: 

“The Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions clearly states that Norway's 
position has not changed and that a 
Norwegian veto would be quite 
probable should Spain’s membership 
be proposed by any country whatso- 
ever, whether it be the United States 
or any other NATO member 
country. ; 

“The Norwegian Government’s 
opposition to Spain’s admission to 
NATO is based on the opinion of 
the Government, with full approval 
of the Parliament and Norwegian 
public opinion, concerning the true 
character of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; that is, it is 
not only a military alliance, but also 
a full political cooperation, and it 
concedes especial importance to the 
fact that the democratic intentions 
defined in the North Atlantic Treaty 
should be fundamental for the pro- 
gress of the organization.” 


Francoist reprisals 


The Swedish newspapers published 
a report from Oslo that a cargo of 
Norwegian codfish, valued at 9 mil- 
lion Norwegian crowns, cannot be 
sold in Spain. This is Spain’s reply 
to Norway’s. refusal to support 
Spain’s admission to NATO. As a 
reprisal Spain has raised the ex- 
change rate of the Norwegian crown 
from 3.05 to 5.85 pesetas, this at a 
time when the government has been 
devaluing the peseta, in relation to 
other exchanges, including that of 
Sweden. 

Dried codfish is a staple food in 
Spain, and up to now a large propor- 
tion of the cod-fish consumed in 
Spain has come from Norway. 



































































































































































































STATEMENTS BY 
DIONISIO RIDRUEJO 


As is known, the Spanish poet and 
writer Dionisio Ridruejo has been 
imprisoned for some _ statements 
which he made in the course of an 
interview published in the March 
31 edition of the Cuban magazine 
Bohemia. Here are the most rele- 
vant paragraphs of his interview: 
“What keeps Franco in power?” 
“He was brought to power by 
fear of revolution, or at least by 
insecurity. He is kept in power by 
fear of a bloody judgement, a fear 
reinforced by his bad conscience in 
having abused, in having gone too 
far. He is also supported by the ex- 
tensive syndicate of vested interests 


which he has created.” 


“And is it really Franco who com- 
mands in Spain?” 

“If by command you mean to ex- 
ercise coercive pressure, then he 
commands, without any doubt what- 
soever. But if by command you 
mean to coherently direct political 
affairs, then I greatly fear that it 
can be said that no one commands 
in Spain... .” 


“Do you believe that the econo- 
mic situation could precipitate Fran- 
co’s downfall?” 

“The economic situation is serious, 
although it affects and will affect 
the standards of living less than it 
did in the forties and fifties. What 
is happening however is that now 
the economic situation is affecting 
a less resigned people. I do believe, 
however, the most serious economic 
problems are still to come. And this 
will accelerate the political crisis, 
without the slighest doubt.” 


“How can the international situa- 
tion affect the Spanish problem?” 

“Tt has affected it. East-West ten- 
sion is the explanation for the sur- 
vival of the regime, although this 
is not the only explanation. The 
period of condemnation strengthen- 
ed Franco, not only because it 
awoke a tendency to blind devotion, 
but also because it left the dictator- 
ship’s hands free to punish the op- 
position. The stage of normalization 
establishes greater dependence of in- 
ternal questions with respect to the 
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external situation; fluidity of opin- 
ion began just when the blockade 
was ended... .” 





VALIDATION OF 
RUSSIAN DEGREES 


According to El Boletin Oficial of 
Spain an order of the Spanish Min- 
itsry of Education has created a 
Special Commission to envalidate 
the degrees acquired by the Span- 
iards who have been repatriated 
from Russia, with the object, ac- 
cording to the order, of permiting 
them to be reintegrated into the 
practice of their professions, in ac- 
cordance with their capacities and 
training. 





ATOMIC CENTER 
IN MADRID 


Construction is underway of a new 
building in the Moncloa section of 
Madrid which is to house the first 
atomic center in Spain. A reactor 
with a potency of 3000 kwts. will 
be installed, and it will begin to 
function in 1958 when Spain will 
receive nine kilograms of Uranium 
U.235 which the Commission of 
Atomic Energy of the United 
States will place at Spain’s disposal. 


Many Spanish technicians are 
now being trained in the U.S. in 
the various usages of atomc energy. 
(From News Exchange, Brussels, 
April 25, 1957.) 





FRENCH WRITERS 
PLEAD FOR COMORERA 


A group of French writers including 
Jean Cassou, Albert Bayet, Albert 
Camus, Georges Duhamel, Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Vercors and Francois 
Mauriac have sent a petition to 
the Spanish authorities asking their 
intervention in behalf of Juan Co- 
morera, imprisoned Catalan labor 
leader. The petition says: 


“The undersigned, all independ- 
ent of. partisan obligations, request 
the Government of General Franco 
to suspend the trial which threatens 








the life of Juan Comorera, Secre- 
tary of the Socialist Unification 
Party and ex-counsellor of the 
autonomous government of Cata- 
lonia. He was arrested in Barcelona 
where he had returned clandestine- 
ly from France, not in order to 
organize the acts of terrorism of 
which he is accused and which con- 
stitute a political measure which he 
himself has always condemned, but 
so as to be once again among his 
own people, among the people of 
Catalonia who suffer and struggle 
for their freedom. 


“Comorera is to be tried by a 
military tribunal and the prosecu- 
tion is to demand the death 
sentence.” 





NEW PRESS DIRECTOR 
AND CENSORSHIP 


The new Spanish Director of the 
Press, Sr. Juan Beneyto, gave a 
speech recently in Barcelona which 
was anticipated with some interest. 
The public hoped that the speech 
would touch on the essential ques- 
tion: censorship. The press had an- 
nounced that the speech was to be 
an important one. Sr. Beneyto spoke 
of the important role of opinion in 
the social evolution of the modern 
nation, of the government’s obliga- 
tion to collaborate with the press 
in the formation of public opinion, 
and he stated that the press had 
the obligation of informing the gov- 
ernment about the needs and wishes 
of the nation. But no reference was 
made to a possible relaxation of 
press censorship. The speech was 
nothing but words, words, words. 





ICFTU AND UGT 
LEADERS MEET 


At the end of April a meeting was 
held in Toulouse between ICFTU 
Secretary General Oldenbroek, Mr. 
Schevenels, Secretary General of the 
European Regional Organization 
and the Executive Committee of the 
Unién General de Trabajadores of 
Spain (UGT). Several important 
resolutions were passed at this 
meeting. 
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THE IBERICA SURVEY 


OF OPINIONS CONCERNING SPAIN'S POLITICAL FUTURE 
ANSWERS FROM “JUVENTUD PROGRESISTA” OF MADRID 


Q. How do you conceive of Spain’s future? Politically, 


civically and economically. 

What would be your program for the imple- 
mentation of a program of national reconstruction? 
. The outlook for Spain’s future appears difficult to 
us but not dim, as the Spanish people wish to end 
with the system which has paralyzed the nation’s 
life for years. 

Politically, we believe in a Democratic and Fed- 
erated Republic, in which all parties would have 
representation with mutual tolerance, under which 
the Republican Government, elected in authentically 
free elections, would never permit any one faction 
to exploit freedom at the cost of the freedom of the 
others or to impose its own system by the use of 
force or coercion. 

We need a strong democratic Republic which 
would never hesitate to employ strong measures in 
restraining elements that menace internal security, 
else we might relapse into the same dictatorial sys- 
tem which we have been enduring for twenty years 
just because of the lack of firmness of the former 
authentically democratic leaders, who permitted 
themselves to be overpowered by the subversive ele- 
ments of a rightist military faction. 

Civically, we believe in the right of each citizen 
to freedom of thought, as long as this freedom does 
not threaten the security of the others. We believe 
that the primary duty of a democratic government 
is to teach the people a lofty concept of their civic 
obligations. 

Economically, we wish to retrieve Spain from the 
chaos into which the dictatorship has plunged her, 
and in achieving this the primary emphasis must 
be placed on reviving the Republican Agrarian 
Plan, with mechanization and socialization of the 
Spanish agriculture, poor but little exploited, the 
principal factor in the nation’s economy when prop- 
erly developed; to exert every means to discourage 
the migration of the rural worker to urban centers 
and to train him toward a greater productivity in 
his work; to end with the big uncultivated landed 
estates that have caused such havoc in the Spanish 
economy; to accept foreign aid, without selling our- 
selves for a bowl of lentils or military bases. 


Questions: 


1. In what way does the party to which you belong 
aspire to govern Spain? 


A. ‘We do not belong to any political party. 
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2. How do you believe it to be possible to obtain the 


cooperation of the rest of the Spaniards? 


A. Along with Don Salvador de Madariaga we believe 


that cooperation among Spaniards is a matter of 
civic education, but we do not believe, as do some 
Spanish exiles, that Spain can be immediately con- 
verted into a sort of Hyde Park of political free- 
doms. It is not possible to discuss things with the 
reactionary forces. They have always said that their 
language is “the language of pistols,” and what use 
is reason against brute armed force? This is sad, 
but we have to face it. 

Collaboration with the Spanish exiles seems of 
primary importance to us, as long as they discard 
certain partisanships that we consider outworn and 
unacceptable for a new Spain. Certain attitudes of 
superiority demonstrated by some of the Spanish 
exiles are not at all favorable to the political re- 
construction of Spain. We believe that they should 
step down from their pedestals and converse with- 
out pedantry with the rest of the Spaniards of good 
will, particularly with the Spanish youth which so 
thirsts for liberal ideas. 


. What research or work has the group or party to 


which you belong achieved during the past years? 


. Our group has made studies of the political parties 


existing in Spain prior to the dictatorship, and has 
speculated as to their adaptability to the Spain of 
today, coming to the conclusion that some of them 
would no longer be suitable. 


. What form of government do you prefer for Spain, 


and how do you anticipate and conceive that a 
sufficient majority of Spaniards can support it, 
without its having to be imposed by the use of 
force? 


A. A Republican, democratic and federated govern- 


ment would win an overwhelming majority in au- 
thentically free elections. The monarchy is very 
largely discredited among the people, especially for 
its weakness with the dictatorship which plays with 
the traditionalist elements with its promises for the 
restoration of the monarchy. 

If the military and clerical elements respect the 
will of the people violent measures would not be 
necessary. But this would seem unlikely at the mo- 
ment, in spite of the fact that large numbers of the 
lower orders of the clergy are thinking in terms of 
the future and trying to adjust themselves to a 
change. And should these reactionary elements re- 
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fuse to respect the will of the people? Aeschylus 
gives us the answer in his Agamemnon: 

“It is a bad thing when an irate people con- 
demn; for the people’s curse is a debt which must 
be paid in the end.” 


. What is your opinion of Spain’s international rela- 
tions at this time? 


. Spain’s foreign relations are based at present on 
the degree of support which the Franco Govern- 
ment receives, particularly from the United States, 
whose government has not shown the slightest 
scruple in maintaining and supporting the dicta- 
torship. 

In the past the United States always had en- 
thusiastic friends among liberal Spaniards, especially 
during the second world war when some of Ameri- 
ca’s admirers were persecuted and imprisoned for 
their views. 

On the other hand the Spanish rightists have 
never had any great love for the United States, 
nor do they now, in spite of the fact that they de- 
pend on the force of that great nation and on the 
bugbear of communism, which has become the 
ideological keystone of Francoism as it has in the 
dictatorships of our dearly loved Latin America. 

Outside of Spain Franco appears to be trying to 
give an impression of “gradual liberalization” of 
the regime, judging from the few clippings that 
have reached us. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The recent student demonstrations de- 
manding just such a “gradual liberalization” ended 
with mass imprisonments of students and the im- 
position of widespread academic penalties; books 


by liberal authors are censored and prohibited, and 


courageous films like “Death of a Cyclist” mu- 
tilated. 





Abroad well meant democratic publications echo 
this illusion, which is fomented by the official pro- 
pagandists of the regime, and speak as though 
basic changes were taking place in Spain. 
American bases 

We consider the construction of Arherican bases 
in our country through the concession of a gov- 
ernment which does not represent Spanish pub- 
lic opinion to be unacceptable. We are not dis- 
posed to convert ourselves into guinea pigs, neither 
for the Americans or the Russians or anyone else. 

America’s evaluation of the material, that is the 
bases, as being of primary importance is a tre- 
mendous political error for which the American gov- 
ernment will pay heavily sooner or later. The 
Spanish people are not inclined to lend themselves 
to exploitation; even now Americans residing in 
Spain are regarded as advance guards of “The 
Army of Occupation” (and this in a country which 
has never tolerated its occupation by any foreign 
power!). 

The American government’s pact with Francoism 
has created more anti-Americanism and more com- 
munists in Spain than has all of Moscow’s propa- 
ganda put together. And if the United States does 
not change her policy with respect to Spain, then 
when the Spanish people end with the dictatorship 
and have an authentically representative govern- 
ment, America will find few friends in Spain. 

We will strengthen our bonds with Europe and 
join the European Federation, and maintain close 
relations with all the countries of Latin America 
that are not consumed by dictatorships. Mexico 
will have a high priority in our affections for hav- 
ing been the one Latin American country with a 
truly accurate vision of the Spanish political situ- 
ation. 














































HELP THE SPANISH STUDENTS 


The Spanish Council of the European Movement, of which Salvador de Madariaga is Chairman, has taken 
the initiative of creating an “Assistance Fund” for over 600 Spanish students who have been imprisoned and 
fined and deprived of academic privileges for suspected participation in the recent student demonstrations in 


the University of Barcelona. 


23 students have been imprisoned and are to be brought to trial. 
270 have lost their right to attend classes during the remainder of this academic year. 


300 have been ordered to pay their tuition fees again. In addition, the Civil Governor has imposed fines 
ranging from 2000 to 200,000 pesetas on all accused students. 


The Spanish Council has requested Ibérica to relay this appeal to its readers, in the hope of obtaining moral 


support and material aid for these students. 


Readers who would like to contribute may send their contributions to: 


“FONDS D’AIDE AUX ETUDIANTS ESPAGNOLS” 
Compte Cheque postal 25-03 


Paris, France. 
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